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UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB  OF  THE  QTY  OF  NEW  YORK 


NOMINATING  CONVENTIOI^ 


Reports  of  Committee  on  Political  Reform  dated 
February  13  and  March  ii,  1919 


Resolution  unanimously  adopted  at  regulae  meeting  of 
Club  held  Thursday  evening,  March  13,  1919,  favoring 
restoration  of  nominating  conventions  for  state 
officers  and  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 


UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB  OF  THE  GTY  OF  NEW  YORIC 


At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Club  held  on  Thursday 

evening,  March  13,  1919,  the  fallowing  resolution  was  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  duly  seconded,  unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved  that  the  Union  League  Club  of  the  City  of 
New  York  approves  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Political  Eeform  dated  February  13,  and  its  supplemental 
report  dated  Mardi  11,  1919,  recommending  the  restora- 
tion of  the  noiuiiiating'  convention  for  the  nomination  of 
state  officers  and  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  here- 
by authorizes  and  instructs  said  Committee  on  its  behalf 
to  approve  the  measure  now  pending  before  the  New 
York  legidature  and  known  as  the  Walton-Fearon  bill, 
or  any  other  similar  measure  seeking  to  accomplish  the 
result  with  the  same  safeguards  as  to  the  conclusive  title 
of  delegates  to  their  seats  and  as  to  the  right  of  electors 
to  indicate  their  i>references  as  to  nominees,  but  subject 
to  the  qualification  suggested  in  said  report  of  Feb- 
ruary 13. 

Resolved  further  that  said  reports  and  this  resolution 
be  printed  and  copies  thereof  sent  to  the  Governor  and 

each  member  of  the  legislature. 

A  true  copy  of  resolution  as  unanimously  adopted. 

Secretary. 


UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB  OF  THE  CTTY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Report  of  ComcirrKs  on  Political  Rbforu 

sobmitted  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  held 
February  13,  1919. 


The  Gommitt^  on  Political  Beform  deems  it  proper 

that  the  Club  should  at  this  time  review  the  practical 
operation  of  the  direct  primary  system  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  take  action  upon  tlie  pending  question 
whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  restore  the  nominating 
convention  for  elective  state  officers. 

The  subject  is  receiving  widespread  public  attention, 
was  introduced  in  the  l^^slature  last  week,  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Walton  (Senate  No.  370,  Int.  359) 
and  in  the  Assembly  by  Assemblyman  Fearon  (Assembly 
No.  480,  int.  468),  whidi,  if  enacted,  will  restore  the 
nominating  convention  for  elective  state  officers.  The 
Republican  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  recently 
approved  the  report  of  a  special  committee  recommend- 
ing such  an  amendment  of  our  Election  Law  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  a  distinct  reform  and  be  most 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  State.  The  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  at  its  annual  meeting 
last  month  (January  14th)  adopted  a  resolution  reiterat- 
in«:  its  advocacy  of  an  amenduiont  which  would  ju'ovide 
that  candidates  for  the  important  state  offices  of  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  should  hereafter  be  nominated  by  nominating  con- 
ventions instead  of  at  direct  primary  elections.  Other 
<^rganizations  have  similarly  approved  the  restoration  of 
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the  nominating  conventian.  The  subject  plainly  affects 
our  most  vital  political  interests;  and,  if  the  present 
nominating  system  has  been  fairly  tried  during  the  past 
six  years  and  fonnd  to  be  disappointing  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, it  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Club  to  endeavor  to 
promote  the  proposed  reform. 

As  will  be  readily  recalled,  the  state  convention  as  a 
nominating  body  was  abolished  in  1913.  It  is  true  that 
the  act  of  1913,  which  in  this  respect  still  remaii^  in  fuU 
force  and  effect,  ])rovide(l,  in  section  45,  that  nothing 
therein  contained  should  prohibit  the  holding  of  a  party 
convention;  but  this  was  immediately  followed,  in  sec- 
tion 46,  by  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  the  designation 
of  candidates  for  party  nominations  ^ould  be  '^by  peti- 
tion only''  as  therein  set  forth.  It  is  well-known  that  it 
was  the  deliberate  and  avowed  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  act  of  1913  tJiat  party  conventions  should  no  longer 
deal  with  the  most  important  and  essential  object  which 
they  had  theretofore  dealt  with,  namely,  the  nomination 
of  candidates  for  public  office.  Certainly  such  has  been 
its  practical  interpretation  and  effect.  No  nominations 
for  state  office  have  been  made  by  regular  party  conven- 
tions of  the  two  great  parties  since  1913,  and  the  candi- 
dates of  the  Eepublican  and  Democratic  parties  at  the 
three  elections  held  in  1914, 1916  and  1918,  respectively, 
were  nominated  under  the  direct  primary  system.  The 
party  conventions  or  conferences  that  have  been  held 
have  avoided  the  subject  of  nominations  as  tabooed 

In  1914,  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  direct 
primary  system,  while  it  was  an  attractive  novelty  and 
seemed  to  promise  nominations  by  the  people,^'  there 
was  an  increase  of  party  enrollment  and  of  participation 
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in  primary  elections;  but  such  interest  has  not  been 
maintained.  For  example,  in  the  County  of  New  York 
the  number  of  enrolled  voters  of  the  Eepublican  Party 
has  been  almost  doul^ed,  increasing  from  56,108  in  1914 
to  103,631  in  1918;  but  although  the  primary  vote  was 
4L5  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment  in  1914,  it  was  only  27.8 
per  cent  in  1918.*  A  peak  of  absurdity  was  reached  ia 
tiie  state  campaign  of  191G  when  Mr.  AVhitman  became 
the  (^cial  candidate  of  the  so-called  ^'American  Party" 
because  throughout  the  whole  State  he  had  38  votes  on 
primary  day  while  Mr.  Seabury  had  one  less,  or  37  votes, 
imd  in  the  eleventh  congressional  district  a  total  primary 
vote  of  two  made  a  Socialist  the  official  candidate  of  his 
party  for  Congress.  Equally  absurd  was  the  compulsory 
holding  of  primary  eledions  at  very  great  expose  in 
innumerable  instances  where  there  was  no  contest  at  all 
and  the  candidates  ncnninated  or  designated  by  petition 
were  wholly  unopposed.  Nevertheless  the  performance 
had  to  be  gone  through  of  holding  an  official  primary 
election.  In  each  of  fhese  gubernatorial  campaigns  the 
candidate  of  a  great  party  for  the  high  and  vitally  impor- 
tant office  of  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
nominated  by  a  minority  of  the  enrolled  voters.  Last 
year  (1918),  notwithstanding  an  active  party  contest 

•  Rkpubucan  Vote. 

EnroUment  Primary  Vott  tfwember  Vote 

1914   56,108  23,305  or  41.5  p.c.  85,478 

1916   68,053  84.695      36.5  "  105,147 

1918  108,681  28,866      37.8  "  101.075 

Democratic  Votk. 

EnroUmeiU  Priman/  \'ote  Sovemhrr  Vote 

1914.'  152,693  48,673  or  36.6  p.c.  90,666 

1916   137,626  32,118      23.3  "  138,m 

1918  ...191,587  60,169      31.4  "  806,081 
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between  Governor  Whitman  and  Attorney  Genei'al  Lewis, 
thp  primaiy  vote  of  the  County  of  New  York  was  only 
27  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment,  and  this  showing  in  onr 
own  midst  was  much  more  favorable  to  the  experiment  of 
direct  primaries  than  the  results  in  other  counties  of  the 
State.  In  fact,  in  a  number  of  counties  tlie  electors  seem 
now  to  take  far  less  interest  in  state  politics  than  under 
the  old  convention  system,  although  in  New  York  and 
some  other  counties,  tlie  enrollment  and  primaiy  vote 
have  increased. 

In  the  light  of  these  developments  of  practical  experi- 
ence, it  must  be  manifest  that  there  is  much  to  suppoH 
the  general  opinion  that  the  experiment  has  not  been  a 
success  and  that  it  has  not  brought  about  the  improve- 
ments in  nominations  and  nominating  machinery  that  the 
advocates  of  the  direct  primary  syst<»m  predicted. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  truism  that  the  constantly  increasing 
functions  of  the  modem  state  have  made  the  executive 
and  administrative  departments  the  most  imi>ortant  and 
powerful .  branches  of  our  governments,  and  that  the 
increasing  complexity  of  governmental  machinery  has 
rendered  it  absolutely  essential  that  competent  and 
trained  public  officials  be  chosen.  Government  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  scientific  business,  and  expert  knowl- 
edge and  special  capacity  and  training  are  more  and 
more  required  in  executive  and  administrative  offices. 
In  our  own  State,  the  annual  budget  is  now  over  $73,- 
000,000,  and  state  officers  may  tax  $12,587,000,000  of 
assessed  viduations.  The  test  of  a  good  government  is 
ever  its  ability  to  produce  economical  and  satisfactory  ad- 
ministration. Indeed,  efficiency  and  economy  in  govem- 
mmt  depend  in  final  results  much  more  upon  the  oom- 


petency  and  character  of  the  men  who  administer  it  than 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  constitutions  or  Uiwa  they 
administer.  The  maxim,  constantly  on  the  lips  of  so 
many,  that  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  is  tlie 
controlling  test  and  desideratum,  is  often  misunderstood, 
for  history  has  repeatedly  shown  that  the  best  system  of 
laws  in  the  hands  of  incompetent,  inefficient  and  dishonest 
administrators  may  produce  far  worse  results  than  an 
inferior  or  defective  system  in  the  hands  of  competent, 
effi^ent  and  honest  administrators. 

We  must,  therefore,  appreciate  the  truth  that  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  for  elective  state  office  constitutes  the 
most  difficult  and  important  task  and  the  hi^est  duty 
that  our  electorate  is  called  upon  to  perform.  In  order 
to  perform  that  duty  intelligently  and  advisedly  it  is 
imperative  that  there  shall  be  adequate  aaid  reliable 
means  of  information  as  to  the  merits,  availability  and 
qualificaticm  of  candidates,  vdth  full  oi^rtunity  for  con- 
ference, exchange  of  views,  debate  and  criticism,  and  with 
effective  methods  of  cooperation  and  organization  in  sup- 
port of  qualified  and  satisfactory  nominees.  With  politi- 
cal parties  composed  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  en- 
rolled voters  scattered  throughout  such  an  extensive  ter- 
ritory as  the  Empire  State,  it  is  ordinarily  impossible  to 
secure  intelligent  concert  of  action  without  the  opportuni- 
ties for  exdiange  of  views  and  conference  whidi  the  con- 
ventions afforded. 

The  one  great  contribution  which  the  English  speaking 
race  has  made  to  ihe  sdenee  of  politics  has  been  what  ia 
known  as  the  representative  principle,  and  it  has  been 
truly  declared  that  during  the  past  two  centuries  every 
lasting  liberty  secured  for  the  individual  and  every  last- 
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ing  reform  towards  stability  in  government  and  perma- 
nent effectiveness  in  administration  have  been  by  and 
through  the  representative  system.  The  vivifying  spirit 
or  essence  of  that  principle  is  tlie  detennination  of  all 
important  questions  of  government  by  delegates  or  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  the  people.  The  fundamental  as-  - 
sumption — ^and  it  lias  proved  generally  to  be  sound — is 
that  these  representatives  can  act  more  intelligently  and 
can  better  disceni  the  true  interests  of  the  community  or 
commonwealth  than  a  multitude  of  voters  scattered  over 
an  extensive  territory.  Government  under  the  repre- 
sentative prindple  requires  not  merely  legislation  by  the 
chosen  representatives  of  the  people,  but  the  practical 
conduct  of  the  executive  department  and  its  administra- 
tive branches  by  or  imder  officials  chosen  by  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

If,  as  seems  to  be  generally  recognized  by  students  of 
the  science  of  government,  the  important  and  necessary 
function  of  le^slating*  or  formulating  a  constitution  is 
in  the  long  run  best  performed  by  a  representative  body 
composed  of  delegates  from  every  part  of  a  state,  and  if 
it  would  be  concededlv  unwise  and  unsafe  to  vest  the  law- 
making  power  either  in  the  executive  branch  or  in  the 
mass  of  voters,  should  it  not  likewise  follow  that  the 
equally  important  function  of  choosing  candidates  for 
high  executive  or  judicial  office  and  of  formulating  party 
policies  and  platforms  will  be  better  performed  by  a 
representative  body,  such  as  a  delegate  convention,  than 
by  being  left  to  the  mass  of  voters  widely  scattered  and 
imable  to  unite  and  confer  together?  If  more  intelligent 
legislation  and  wiser  action  are  likely  to  result  from  a 
represeiiMTe  body  than  from  fhe  confusion  and  fre- 
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qttently  the  unavoidable  ignorance  of  a  multitude  of 

voters,  it  surely  follows  that  more  intelligent  and  dis- 
criminating choice  of  candidates  for  executive  and  judi- 
cial (^ces  will  be  made  by  chosen  representatives,  as  in 
nominating  conventions,  than  by  the  people  at  large, 
particularly  in  sudi  a  constituem^  as  tiie  State  of  New 
York  with  a  population  of  over  10,000,000  and  with  over 
3,000,000  voters  dispersed  over  an  area  of  more  than 
50,000  square  miles* 

It  should  also  be  bonie  in  mind  that  our  system  of 
republican  government  differs  from  the  representi^ive 
governments  of  Europe  in  the  separation  of  powers.  In 
England,  France  and  Italy,  the  legislators,  that  is,  the 
delegates  or  representatives  of  the  people  in  parliament, 
not  only  legislate  but  appoint  and  control  all  es^ecutive 
and  administrative  officers  and  supervise  all  the  executive 
and  administrative  branches  of  the  government.  In  a 
word,  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  are  there 
united  in  the  same  body.  Hence  in  electing  legislators 
they  also  elect  administrators.  But  under  our  system  the 
legislative  branch  does  not  elect  or  appoint  executive 
officers.  And  this  is  tiie  reason  why  it  is  essential  that 
executive  and  judicial  officers  shall  be  nominated  by  duly 
qualified  representatives  of  the  electorate  if  we  are  to 
preserve  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  representative 
principle  in  connection  with  the  nomination  and  selection 
of  state  officers. 

Under  the  present  direct  primary  system,  the  voters  of 
a  small  portion  of  the  State  can  put  a  candidate  in  nomin- 
ation by  petition  for  any  elective  state  office,  and  any 
number  of  names  may  be  placed  on  the  official  primary 
ballot  In  f  acty  twenty  or  more  names  can  be  placed  on 
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the  official  primary  ballot  of  a  party  as  candidates  for 

an  elective  office,  and  the  person  receiving  a  plnrality 
of  the  votes  cast  will  be  the  candidate  of  a  groat  party,  to 
whose  support  the  party  will  be  committed  and  for  whose 
conduct  in  office  the  party  will  be  responsible,  although 
the  successful  candidate  may  be  entirely  unknown  to 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  voters  at  that  particular  pri- 
mary election,  except  of  course  in  the  case  of  the  candi- 
dates for  Governor  as  to  whom  the  press  furnishes  more 
or  less  full  information.  Thus,  in  view  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  those  participating  in  primaries,  a  small  minority 
of  the  voters  at  a  primary  election  may  readily  nominate 
a  candidate  of  whose  qualifications  and  personal  charac- 
ter the  majority  of  the  party  are  wholly  ignorant  and, 
if  known,  whom  they  would  feel  constrained  and  in  duty 
bound  to  repudiate.   There  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  for 
whom  petitions  are  being  circulated;  no  publicity  is 
required  or  provided  for  even  after  the  time  has  expired 
for  filing  petitions,  and  in  many  instances  the  great 
majority  of  enrolled  voters  have  no  knowledge  whatever 
as  to  many  of  the  candidates  for  office  on  the  official 
primary  ballots  until  they  open  their  ballots  at  the  polling 
places.    With  many  voters,  they  miglit  often  as  well 
select  their  candidates  by  lot  from  the  names  placed  on 
the  official  primary  ballots.  This  ignorance  may  account 
for  the  very  hirgo  number  of  blank  ballots  at  every  pri- 
mary or  general  election.  The  press  is  either  partisan  or 
uninterested,  and  it  generally  fails  to  discuss  fairly  or 
fully  the  qualification  and  character  of  candidates.  Prac- 
tically no  publicity  or  advertisement  of  the  merits  of  a 
candidate  can  be  secured  except  at  great  expense,  quite 
beyond  the  means  of  the  ordinary  man.    There  is  a 
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specific  provision  in  the  Election  Law  that  party  funds 

shall  not  be  expended  for  primaiy  purposes,  and  the 
whole  burden  of  the  expense  of  a  primary  campaign  is, 
tiberefore,  cast  upon  the  respective  candidates  and  their 
supporters. 

Moreover,  many  careful  and  anxious  observers  of  the 

oi)eration  of  the  direct  primary  system  have  becomj  con- 
vinced that  the  result  has  been  both  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  regular  organizations  or  machines  or 
^'bosses,''  and  to  render  them  irresponsible.  The  organ- 
ization or  boss  eaxi  now  act  in  secret  behind  closed  doors 
and  without  accountability  to  any  one  except  the  inner 
circle.  Tlie  leaders  frequently  whisper  their  orders  over 
the  teli^one  to  the  workers  in  the  several  districts,  pre- 
serving no  record,  and  the  desired  result  is  accomplished. 
If  an  unfit  and  improper  nomination  is  the  result,  the 
leaders  can  disclaim  all  responsibility,  and  say  that  it 
is  the  spontaneous  will  of  the  sovereign  people.  As  the 
vote  at  the  primary  is  secret,  no  one  can  be  blamed  or 
held  accountable;  there  is  no  individual  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals upon  whom  responsibility  can  ever  be  fastened. 
K  it  be  argued  that  as  matter  of  fact  there  is  actual 
responsibility  and  that  everyone  knows  it,  this  is  an 
admission  that,  after  ail,  the  machine  or  boss  in  fact  still 
rules,  and  now  more  effectively  than  ever.  In  truth,  the 
result  is  either  the  increased  domination  of  the  machine 
or  boss,  or  the  disintegration  of  party  ties  and  disdpline. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  able  writi^rs,  the  con- 
vention system  in  the  past  has  been  of  inestimable  service 
to  the  country.  With  all  its  faults  and  abuses,  it  afforded 
the  liighest  test  of  a  political  representative  institution  in 
a  dmocratic  communis  and  the  soundest  application  of 
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the  principle  of  representation  or  delegated  authority. 

It  operated  to  bind  party  elements  firmly  together;  it 
afforded  full  opportunity  for  exchange  of  views,  criticism 
and  debate — for  the  propagation  of  party  prindples — 
for  the  conciliation  of  factions.  It  inspired  enthusiastic 
party  life.  And  it  was  a  principal  cause  of  party  success 
and  of  the  maintenance  and  perpetuation  of  party  prin- 
ciples and  policies,  as  well  as  of  political  faith  and  devo- 
tion. It  seems  to  your  Committee  no  exaggeration  to 
assert  that  the  convention  was  and  still  is  the  best  instru- 
ment for  securing  concert  of  choice  and  responsible  and 
intelligent  action  by  large  bodies  consisting  of  millions 
of  voters  belonging  to  the  same  i:)ulitical  party  and  be- 
Ueving  in  the  same  political  faith,  principles  and  polices. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  have  been  grave 
abuses  in  the  convention  system  and  that  conventions 
have  been  at  times  corruptly  organized  and  conducted. 
The  scandals  in  connection  with  contested  seats  wore  in- 
tolerable and  disgraceful.  But  there  has  been  no  form  of 
abuse  or  corruption  which  could  not  have  been  remedied 
by  appropriate  and  intelligent  legislation,  or  which  could 
not  have  been  prevented  in  New  York,  for  example,  by 
action  of  tlio  voters  if  the  legislation  of  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  had  been  generally  availed  of  by  the  majority 
in  each  party.  The  control  of  nominations  was  at  aU 
times  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  if  they  would  only  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  enroll  and  vote  at  primary  elections 
for  competent  delegates  to  conventions.  In  final  analysis 
there  will  be  found  to  be  no  remedy  for  fraud  or  corrup- 
tion in  nominations  for  office  equal  to  the  participation 
in  politics  of  the  majority  of  electors  as  an  imperative 
duty  of  citizenship.   The  idea  that  the  direct  primary 
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would  eliminate  the  professional  politician  and  the  boss 

has  been  shown  to  be  false  in  every  state  where  the 
sch^e  has  been  tried.  Indeed,  quite  the  contrary  has 
been  the  result,  and  the  last  condition  is  beginning  to  be 
worse  than  the  first. 

The  pending  Walton-Fearon  bill,  to  whi<^  reference 
has  already  been  made,  seems  to  your  Committee  to  have 
been  ably  and  carefully  prepared.  It  is  substantially  the 
same  bill  that  was  introduced  in  1918,  and  then  approved 
by  many  organizations  favoring  the  restoration  of  the 
^tate  convention,  including  the  Bar  Association.  It  again 
provides  (section  113)  for  the  credentials  of  delegates  in 
such  manner  as  to  make  them  "conclusively  entitled  to 
their  seats,  rights  and  votes  as  delegates  to  such  conven- 
tion." If  enacted,  there  can  be  no  contest  as  to  seats  in 
the  convention  itself,  and  no  possibility  of  the  scandals 
which  disgraced  conventions  in  the  past  when  Committees 
on  Contested  Seats  arbitrarily  threw  out  one  set  of  dele- 
gates in  order  to  seat  another  set.  The  only  remedy  in 
cases  of  contested  seats  w^ould  then  be  in  the  courts  by 
summary  proems.  The  bill  further  provides  (section  48) 
that  delegates  may  be  pledged  to  a  candidate,  but  the 
wording  of  this  clause  is  not  satisfactory,  for  the  result 
might  be  to  create  an  impasse  or  to  render  inevitable  the 
nomination  of  a  minority  candidate.  The  solution  prob- 
ably will  be — at  least  this  would  seem  to  be  eminently 
proper — ^that  the  delegates  shall  be  bound  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  preferred  candidate  for,  say,  three  or  four  ballots, 
but  be  thereafter  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  individual 
judgment.  The  bill  preserves  the  right  to  make  inde- 
pendent nominations,  and  in  this  respect  furnishes 
adequate  protection  against  improper  nominations  by 
conyentiQns. 
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Your  Committee  reoommends  that  the  Club  approve 
the  restoration  of  the  state  oonvention  for  the  iKmunation 
of  candidates  to  be  voted  for  by  all  the  electors  of  the 
State  and  candidates  for  the  office  of  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  provided  for  in  the  pending  Walton- 
Fearon  bill  and  that  it  authorize  and  instruct  the  Com- 
mittee on  its  behalf  to  approve  this  bill  or  any  other 
similar  measure  seeking'  to  accomplish  the  same  result 
with  the  same  safeguards  as  to  the  rights  of  delegates 
and  as  to  the  right  of  electors  to  indicate  their  prefer- 
ences, subject  as  to  the  latter  to  the  qualification  above 
expressed. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  consider- 
ation and  action  of  the  Club. 

New  York,  February  13, 1919. 

By  order  of  the 

COMMITTEE  ON  POLITICAL  REFORM, 
William  D.  Guthrie,  Chairman, 
Martin  L.  Stover.  Vice-Chairman, 
J.  Yak  Vsohten  Ou)OTT,  Seoretary. 


After  the  reading  of  the  above  and  discassion  of  the 

subject,  it  was  on  motion  duly  made  and  seconded 

Resolved  that  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
Comniittc  e  on  Political  Reform,  dated  Febraary  13, 1919, 
be  adjourned  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Club 
and  that  notice  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  sabjeot 
to  be  then  presented  for  discussion. 

Besch^ed  further  ihai  said  report  be  printed  and  a 
copy  sent  by  the  Secretaiy  to  each  member  of  the  Club. 


UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


SUPPI-HMKNTAL  KbPOBT  OF  COHMITTBB  ON  POLmCAL  RkFOBU 

OD  sabjeet  of  NiHsiiifttiDg  CoBventioni.  presented  at  the  r^Ur 
monthly  meeting  hdd  on  Hardi  IS,  1919. 


The  CoMMiXT££  ON  PoLiTiCAii  BfiFOBM  presentg  this 
supplemental  report  upon  the  subject  of  the  restoration 
of  the  nominating  convcMition  for  the  noiiiiuation  of  state 
officers  and  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 

L  Since  the  snbmission  of  the  report  of  February  13, 
1919^  the  Bepubliean  County  Committee  of  the  County 
of  New  York  has  approved  the  restoration  of  the  nomi- 
nating convention  for  state  officers  by  a  vote,  as  we  are 
informed^  of  four  to  one,  and  the  Republican  Club  has 
caused  to  be  introduced  in  the  Legislature  a  bill  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  amendments  of  the  Election  Law* 
The  Walton-Fearon  bill  discussed  in  our  prior  report 
will  shortly  come  up  for  hearing  and  consideration  in  the 
Senate  and  Assmbly. 

Statistics  have  been  obtained  from  most  of  the  counties 
of  the  State,  and*  they  fully  confirm  the  view  heretofore 
expressed  that  a  minority  of  the  enrolled  voters  through- 
out the  State — in  some  counties  a  comparatively  small 
minority — take  part  in  the  primary  elections,  that  this 
is  so  even  where  there  is  an  active  and  vigorous  contest, 
and  that  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  state  offices 
is  invariably  made  by  a  minority  of  the  enrolled  voters 
in  both  of  the  great  parties.  , 


II.  Your  Committee  is  informed  that  at  this  session, 
as  was  the  case  at  the  session  of  1918,  a  majority  of  the 
Bepublican  members  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  re- 
spectively, favor  the  restoration  of  the  nominating  con- 
vention for  state  officers  and  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  believe  that  this  will  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  State  at  large  and  the  solidarity  and  useful- 
ness of  the  two  great  and  responsible  political  parties. 

One  of  the  distinguished  members  of  this  Club,  Mr. 
AVadsworth,  the  Senior  Fnited  States  Senator  from  New 
York,  writes  your  Committee  in  reference  to  the  report 
of  February  13,  as  follows: 

Every  line  of  it  meets  with  my  approval  and 
support/  Tlie  direct  primary  system,  as  applied  to 
state  elective  offices  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  a 
failure  and,  in  some  instances,  it  has  proved  to  be 
a  farce.  I  certainly  hope  the  Legislature  will  re- 
store the  state  nominating  convention  and  also  the 
conventions  for  nominating  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  such  con- 
ventions cannot  be  properly  safeguarded  by  law  and 
the  old  abuses,  which  gave  rise  to  so  much  complaint, 
prevented." 

Republican  Congressman  Hicks  from  Long  Island, 

who  has  twice  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  direct  primary  and 

who  was  successful  last  year  in  both  the  Bepublican  and 

Democratic  primaries  because  of  his  exceptionally  patri 

otic  and  brilliant  record  in  Congress,  writes  us  as  follows , 

feel  that  the  state  wide  primary  for  state 
offices  has  not  worked  out  the  way  many  people 
hoped  it  would.  It  has  entailed  great  expense  and 
an  enormous  amount  of  work  on  candidates,  and 
has  made  it  almost  prohibitory  for  a  man  of  moder- 
ate means  to  seek  a  state  office,  unless  he  has  finan- 
cial backing. 
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' '  I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  our  Congressmen 
and  feel  that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  among 
them  that  the  old  convention  should  be  revived.'* 
Mr.  William  Church  Osbom  of  this  City,  at  one  time 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  and  last 
year  a  candidate  at  the  Democratic  primary  for  the  office 
of  Governor,  writes  us : 

'*It  seems  to  me  that  tlie  most  serious  feature  of 
tlie  development  of  the  direct  primary  system  is  the 
outcome  that  a  candidate  must  either  get  organiza- 
tion support  or  spend  a  huge  sum  for  the  nomina- 
tion. ...  I  have  no  objection  to  your  quoting  me 
as  bemg  m  favor  of  the  restoration  of  a  convention 
with  proper  safeguards.  In  fact,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  be  openly  on  that  side.  You  may  also  state  that 
the  statements  of  my  expenses  in  the  last  campaio-n 
showed  about -$35,000.  This  was  almost  entirely  for 
newspaper  advertising,  and  I  did  not  attempt  to 
make  an  organization  campaign.*^ 

Last  week,  in  editorially  commenting  on  the  recent 
repeal  of  the  direct  primary  law  in  the  State  of  Idaho, 
one  of  the  first  States  to  adopt  the  system,  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin,''  issue  of  March  5th,  used 
the  following  language : 

**The  experience  of  Idalio  in  failing'  to  make  it  a 
success  has  taken  place  so  often  elsewhere  tliat  its 
return  to  the  delegate-convention  method  of  noiiii- 
natmg  all  candidates  for  State  office  and  for  Con- 
gress, is  likely  to  facilitate  other  movements  in  that 
direction. 

"Under  the  direct  priniarv  law  in  Peimsvlvania 
for  example,  tliere  has  been  mnch  of  tlie  same  sort 
of  dissatisfaction  and  disappointments  over  its  re- 
sults as  liave  caused  l)oth  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats m  Idaho,  after  a  ten  years'  trial  to  abandon 
the  system  m  their  state  affairs. 

''The  average  of  fitness  and  character  in  nominees 
has  not  been  raised  by  it  here;  the  power  of  pliiti- 
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cians  over  their  party  organizations  is  pretty  much 
the  same,  and  the  expenditure  of  money  has  come  to 
be  greater  than  it  ever  was. 

"As  it  is  now,  the  bosses  carry  on  business  under 
it  quite  as  effectively  as  they  did  at  the  old  stand, 
and  probably  nowhere  more  to  their  satisfaction  than 
in  the  primary  elections  in  Philadelphia." 
And  one  of  tlie  leading  newspapers  of  the  Middle  West, 
the  Minneapolis  Journal,  reviewing  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  direct  primary  in  New  York  two  years  ago, 
among  other  things  said : 

"One  of  the  worst  things  about  the  direct  pri- 
mary, unless  it  is  titted  out  with  a  convention  ad- 
junct, is  its  deadening  influence  on  party  organiza- 
tion. When  party  organization  fails,  interest  in  gov- 
ernmental affairs  sinks  to  a  low  ebb.  The  primary 
then  offers  golden  opportunities  for  self-seekers  and 
demagogues.  Government  degenerates,  too,  becanse 
it  is  conducted  as  a  personal  and  individual  responsi- 
bility, instead  of  on  the  responsibility  of  parties 
whose  principles  and  aims  are  known." 

IIL  Your  Committee  ventures  to  assume  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Union  League  Club  believe  that  the  exist- 
ence of  political  parties  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
best  interests  of  the  State  and  to  ensure  permanency 
and  stability  in  our  political  policies.  The  value  of  the 
service  rendered  to  the  American  people  by  the  great 
political  parties  is  incalculable;  and  if  the  organization 
and  coliesiveness  of  these  parties  are  to  be  undermined, 
the  result  must  inevitably  be  a  most  serious  injury  to  the 
body  politic.  Whether  we  regard  political  parties,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  organizations  of  men  believing  in  the 
same  political  faith,  principles  and  policies  and  uniting 
to  introduce  or  uphold  those  principles  and  potieies,  or, 
<m  the  other  hand,  merely  as  organizations  to  secure  of- 
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fice  and  administer  government— both  of  which  aspects 
present  patriotic  motives— it  is  certainly  desirable  that 
political  parties  should  be  maintained,  and  particularly 
that  there  should  be  two  great  responsible  parties  each 
stii\ing  for  control  ami  ready  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  government  and  of  the  adoption  of  particular 
policies  and  measures.  A  public  official  who  belongs  to 
a  great  political  party  and  owes  his  preferment  to  that 
party  is  under  a  double  sense  of  responsibility  for  effi- 
ciency, honesty  and  consistency  in  public  office.  He  has 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  duty  to  the  State  as  a  whole, 
and  he  has  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  duty  to  his  party, 
and  both  are  moral  factors  of  inestimabie  worth  in  semir- 
ing integrity,  eflSoiency  and  industry  in  public  office. 

Political  parties  in  America  have  long  given  stabiUty 
to  governmental  policies  and  have  created  the  only 
effective  restraint  upon  disintegration  and  indix  idual 
caprice  or  demagogism.  There  must  be  consistency  and 
coherence  in  political  forces;  there  must  be  concentra- 
tion and  direction  of  the  political  energy  of  communities ; 
there  nmst  be  some  systematic  and  practical  method  of 
investigating  the  qualifications  of  candidates  and  select- 
ing competent  public  officials,  and  there  must  be  harmony 
and  cooperation  in  governmental  policies.  These  can  be 
secured  in  the  long  run  only  by  and  through  permanently 
organized  and  disciphned  political  parties.  It  is  ear- 
nestly submitted  that  no  other  method  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered by  which  effectively  to  express  political  opinion, 
secure  stability  in  governmental  administration  and 
policies,  and  render  effectual  the  sober  second-thought 
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and  the  true  and  permanent  judgment  of  an  instructed 
and  intelligent  free  people. 

IV.  A  special  committee  of  the  New  York  Senate  iu 
March,  1918,  after  careful  and  exhaustive  investigation 
of  the  operation  of  direct  primaries,  submitted  a  bill  to 
restore  the  state  nominating  convention,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  Walton-Fearon  bill  which  your  Committee  rec^ 
omuiends  should  be  now  approved  in  substance  by  the 
Club.  In  that  report,  after  reviewing  ttie  practical  re- 
sults of  the  direct  primary  system  in  the  State  of  New 
York  and  pointing  out  the  physical  impossibility  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  individuals  assembling  in  order 
to  confer  and  exchange  views  as  to  party  policies  and 
party  candidates,  the  Committee  used  language  fully  ap- 
plicable to  the  measure  now  pending  before  our  legisla- 
ture, as  follows : 

"We  propose  an  amendment  to  the  election  law 
whidi  win  provide  for  the  election  of  such  an  as- 
semblage of  each  political  party  in  the  state,  that 
each  may  make  manifest,  after  consultation  and  de- 
liberation, what  its  aims  are,  and  at  such  meeting 
or  convention,  propose  candidates  in  support  of  such 
aims.  Every,  member  of  a  political  party,  and  every 
citizen  should  know  what  are  the  purposes  and  prin- 
dples  of  the  parties  existing  in  this  state.  No  sudi 
purpose  can  be  established  by  any  direct  action  at 
a  primary.  It  can  only  be  made  clear  by  a  conven- 
tion of  representatives  chosen  at  a  direct  primary 
in  which  all  the  enrolled  voters  of  each  party  will 
have  the  right  to  participate. 

**The  present  law  makes  any  such  expression  im- 
possible, in  that  it  provides  only  for  nomination  of 
candidates,  who  may  or  may  not  -write  their  own 
platforms,  making  them  in  effect,  independent  can- 
didates for  office,  and  not  representatives  of  a  group 
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organized  for  the  political  purposes  in  whidi  it  be- 
lieves. The  present  law  provides  for  a  complete 
party  machinery  for  each  political  party  by  tiie 
election  of  eonnty  and  state  committeemen,  placing 
the  sanction  of  law  and  the  control  of  law  upon  the 
party  organization,  but  in  effect  denying  to  political 
parties  the  right  of  representative  assemblage.  Party 
aims  and  purposes  cannot  be  articulated  by  candi- 
dates who  may  be  nominated,  because  they,  them- 
selves, have  no  method  of  discovering  what  is  the 
party  will,  unless  there  be  an  assemblage  of  repre- 
sentatives regularly  chosen  through  diroct  action  of 
the  members  of  the  party. 

*'What  we  propose  is  not  a  state  convention  as 
formerly  constituted,  the  delegates  to  whidb  were 
elected  in  many  cases  without  direct  action  on  the 
part  of  the  enrolled  voters  of  the  party,  but  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  each  Assembly  District  in 
the  state  who  must  be  designated,  as  candidates  for 
office  now  are  designated,  by  petition  for  the  party 
position  of  delegate,  and  be  chosen  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  party  in  the  district. 

"The  right  to  sit  in  tiie  convention  will  be  derived 
solely  from  the  electors  and  will  be  oflfcially  certified 
subject  to  review  only  by  the  court.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  contested  seats  in  the  convention. 

"Wq  have  provided  also  opportunity  for  such 
electors  joining  in  a  petition  in  behalf  of  proposed 
delegates  that  such  proposed  deleo^ates  may  bo 
pledged  to  the  nomination  of  a  certain  candidate 
for  a  State  office,  if  these  enrolled  electors  so  desire. 
Thus  the  enrolled  voters  are  given  every  opportunity 
to  express  their  will  for  candidates,  as  well  as  for 
delegates  who  will  meet  in  party  assemblage  to  de- 
clare the  rejn-esentative  party  will. 

**We  are  also  proposing-  that  candidates  for 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  several  judicial 
districts,  shall  l)e  similarly  nominated  by  delegates 
directly  elected  on  primary  day.  It  is  inlji^out  in 
the  functions  of  the  judicial  office  that  the  office 
should  seek  the  man,  and  not  the  man  the  office. 
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Ex-President  Taft  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times 

as  liaviiii>*  stated  in  one  of  liis  addresses: 

*'But  of  all  the  evils  which  are  supposed  to  be  a 
cure  for  all  evils  the  direct  primary  is  the  worst. 
The  primary  so  works  that  it  can  only  be  used  by 
the  rich  man  who  ran  build  np  his  own  machine,  or 
by  the  regular  machine.  Both  of  these  things  the 
primary  is  supposed  to  abolish. 

*^The  general  primary  is  a  fraud.  I  have  confi- 
dence in  the  American  people,  although  many  say  I 
have  not.  I  have  confidence  enough  in  them  to  tell 
them  the  truth.  The  man  who  expresses  the  truth 
shows  more  confidence  in  the  people  than  the  man 
who  is  always  talking  about  the  voice  of  the  people 
being  the  voice  of  God. 

**From  a  boss-ridden  convention  with  delibera- 
tion, you  will  get  better  candidates  than  you  will 
through  the  primary.  As  an  example  of  what  the 
primaries  can  do,  I  will  say  that  they  have  already 
seriously  impaired  the  standard  of  the  judiciary.'* 

V.  It  should  be  added  that  the  state  nominating  con- 
vention gave  the  State  of  New  York  as  Governors  a  loni*: 
list  of  able  and  distinguished  Republican  statesmen,  and 
lest  we  forget,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  recall  their  names : 
Reuben  E.  Fenton,  Genera]  Jobn  A.  Dix,  Alonzo  B.  Cor- 
nell, Levi  P.  Morton,  Frank  S.  Black,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Frank  W.  His^ins  and  Charles  E, 
Hughes.  A  system  that  resulted  in  the  nomination  of 
such  men  could  not  have  been  inherently  or  in  practice 
(piite  so  l)a(l  as  it  has  been  painted,  and  it  could  liardly 
be  <leenied  unsound  or  unrepresentative.  It  should  also 
be  added  that  Governor  Hughes  did  not  recommend  or 
advo(*ate  tlic  system  of  direct  primary  nominations  for 
state  ofiices  now  in  force  and  operation,  and  that  he  has 
never  approved  the  present  Election  Law  in  this  respect. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  together  with  the 
report  of  February  13th,  for  the  consideration  and  action 
of  the  CluK 

New  York,  March  11, 1919. 

By  order  of  tlie  Committee  on  Political  Reform. 


WnJAAM.  D.  OuTHBiB.  Chairman, 
MAsnM  Xi.  Stotb,  VjceChairman, 
J.  Vah  VacsTBi  OLOOfT,  Secretary, 


